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Speaker 

p stresses 
children 

Parents  can’t  always  rely  on 
the  hospital  staff  to  be  attuned 
to  the  psychological  needs  of 
their  preschool  child  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  Richard  J.  Dart, 
guest  speaker  Feb.  23  at  the 
Early  Childhood  Education’s 
Parent  Night. 

Dart,  a psychologist  with  the 
outpatient  psychiatry  depart- 
ment at  the  Kitchener-Water- 
loo  Hospital,  and  who  pre- 
viously conducted  research  in 
reducing  stress  in  hospitalized 
preschool  children,  said 
parents  have  to  prepare  them- 
selves and  their  child  both 
emotionally  and  practically  to 
make  the  hospital  stay  a more 
positive  experience  for  the 
child. 

Initially  Dart  pointed  out 
that  there  was  a tremendous 
“variability”  among  children 
and  while  some  may  be  “over- 
whelmed” by  the  experience, 
others  react  with  “surprising 
equanimity”.  He  said  the  age 
from  six  months  to  four  years 
is  the  most  vulnerable  time  in 
the  child’s  life  for  separation 
to  occur.  He  typified  this 
group:  “You  know,  the  kid 
who  camps  out  in  front  of  the 
hospital  elevator,  clutching 
teddy  bear,  waiting  for  mom 
to  come  back.” 

It’s  important  for  children  to 
feel  they  have  control  in  an 
uncontrollable  situation  said 
Dart.  “They  need  to  acquire 
coping  skills  and  to  have 
confidence  they  can  master 
the  situation.”  Even  a small 
thing  such  as  choosing  which 
leg  she  would  like  her  needle 
in  all  aid  in  mastering  the 
situation,  said  Dart. 

He  said  another  problem  is 
the  nurses  often  treat  children 
like  “little  adults”  which  they 
aren’t.  They  just  can’t  ver- 
balize like  adults,  said  Dart. 

“They’re  stuck  in  high,  crib- 
like beds  with  bars.  They  can’t 
even  go  to  the  bathroom  them- 
selves and  often  they  are  too 
frightened  to  call  for  that 
“mean”  nurse  ’cause  they 
^now  what  she’ll  do,  (give 
Biem  a needle),”  said  Dart. 
^ There’s  plenty  to  do  to  make 
the  child  more  comfortable 
when  hospitalized  said  Dart, 
even  if  it  means  getting  a little 
pushy  with  hospital  staff. 
Rooming  in  is  an  excellent 
idea  for  some  parents,  he  said. 
In  studies  done,  chidren  pro- 
gress much  better  when  a 
parent  stays  with  them  in 
hospital.  However,  hospitals 
don’t  recommend  it  and  don’t 
usually  make  parents  aware 
of  rooming  in. 

Dart  stresses  it  is  important 
to  be  honest  with  the  child.  If 
something  is  going  to  hurt, 
then  tell  her  so.  Also  some- 
times the  hospital  staff  might 
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Before  leaving  on  winter  break,  students  signed  a petition  protesting  transfer  of  teachers  (Cooper  and 
Huschilt). 

Students  fight  transfers 


“If  someone  tries  to  walk 
over  top  of  me,  I feel  it  is  my 
obligation  to  reach  up  and  trip 
them,”  said  Brett  Carey,  stu- 
dent representative  protesting 
the  mid-semester  transfer  of 
two  teachers. 

Tony  Martinek,  chairman  of 
programs,  technology  and  as- 
sociate director  is  responsible 
for  the  reassigning  of  J.J. 
Huschilt  and  Frazer  Cooper  to 
the  52-week  electronic  engi- 
neering technician  program 
(EET). 

“The  people  turned  it  into  an 
issue,”  said  Martinek.  “The 
teacher  transfers  were  a 
“non-issue  until  then.” 

Students  were  informed 
Feb.  17  that  both  Huschilt  and 
Cooper,  two  highly  qualified 
teachers  from  the  electronic 
engineering  technology  op- 
tions, will  be  transferred  to  a 


highly-subsidized  manpower 
program.  Cooper  will  continue 
to  teach  third  year  telecom 
seven  hours  weekly. 

Students  organized  them- 
selves on  Feb.  20  into  a protest 
group  on  the  basis  that  a 
mid-semester  transfer  would 
inevitably  hurt  the  course  and 
the  students  who  have  to 
adjust  to  new  teachers. 

“There  are  many  examples 
of  teachers  in  Conestoga  with 
technical  ability,  but  who 
can’t  necessarily  teach,”  said 
Carey.  “The  students  believe 
that  one  reason  for  transfer- 
ring Huschilt  and  Cooper  is 
their  well-adapted  methods  of 
teaching. 

“The  engineering  electron- 
ics technician  program  has 
needs  that  command  slightly 
higher  priority,”  said  Martin- 
ek. Therefore,  Huschilt  and 


Cooper,  as  experienced  teach- 
ers will  be  transferred. 

Martinek  said  the  other  pro- 
grams (computer  and  tele- 
communications) are  relative- 
ly stable  because  they  have 
been  running  for  years. 

Joe  Blackburn,  formerly 
with  Electrohome-Kitchener 
and  Dr.  Tom  East,  head  of  the 
research  and  development  de- 
partment for  Raytheon  Can- 
ada, have  both  had  teaching 
experience  and  are  replace- 
ments for  the  remaining  eight 
weeks. 

“The  students  certainly  will 
not  suffer,  nor  will  the  quality 
of  the  programs  deteriorate,” 
said  Martinek.  Because  the 
EET  program  is  here  through 
the  summer  it  would  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  student  to 

See  Students  page  4 
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Bookstore  finds 

One  would  expect  to  find 
books  in  a bookstore,  but  the 
D'oon  campus  bookstore 
offers  much  more.  Page  2 

Industrious  student 

Doug  Herzog  is  determined 
to  run  his  own  business 
despite  poor  vision.  Page  3 

Touring  Canada 

Katimavik  offers  young  peo- 
ple the  chance  to  see  Can- 
ada and  earn  money  at  the 
same  time.  Page  4 


Awards  presentation 


Pub  preview 

The  Boys  Brigade  brings 
excitement  and  energy  to  this 
week's  El  Condor  Pub.  Page 
5 

Volleyball  tournament 

Conestoga's  men’s  and  la- 
dies' volleyball  teams  fared 
poorly  at  a tournament  in 
Kingston  Page  7 

Trivia  tickets 

Trivia  for  tickets  to  this 
week's  pub.  Page  8 


Eliminate 
a taxing 
problem 

Students  should  begin  re- 
viewing bills,  receipts,  and 
other  financial  documents  be- 
cause there  are  many  areas  in 
which  they  can  claim  on  this 
year’s  income  tax  return. 

According  to  Revenue  Can- 
ada, a Canadian  student  who 
receives  income  should  file  an 
income  tax  return.  Even  if  his 
taxable  income  is  zero,  a 
student  may  receive  money 
from  certain  tax  deductions  he 
had  during  the  year. 

Rod  Cleaver  and  Donna 
Psutka,  chartered  accountants 
with  Clarkson  and  Gordon  of 
Kitchener,  offered  the  follow- 
ing information  to  students 
about  income  tax. 

- any  scholarship  or  fellow- 
ship more  than  $500  must  be 
declared  as  income 

- full-time  students  in 
courses  of  more  than  13  weeks 
duration  may  claim  any  tu- 
ition fees  exceeding  $100. 

- certain  expenses  related  to 
the  cost  of  renting  accom- 
modations may  be  included 

- a student  may  claim  a sales 
tax  credit  if  some  else  is  not 
claiming  him  as  a dependent 

- full-tirne  students  are  also 
entitled  to  claim  $50  for  each 
month  they  attended  school 

- this  $50  education  deduca- 
tion  may  also  be  claimed  by  a 
supporting  relative  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  There- 
fore, if  you  are  not  filing  a tax 
return  someone  else  may 
claim  your  deduction 

Sandy  Kastner  of  Revenue 
Canada  said  that  Ontario  Stu- 
dent Assistance  loans  are  not 
claimable  but  there  is  a $500 
exemption  against  grants. 

Cleaver  said  that  students 
should  put  a file  on  their 
bookshelves  to  keep  their  re- 
ceipts, especially  those  from 
donations,  because  they  are 
claimable. 

For  further  tax  information, 
students  cn  contact  the  Reve- 
nue Canada  office  at  166  Fred- 
erick St.  Kitchener 

Activities 

survey 

During  March,  Suzy  Van- 
sevenant,  a second  year  recre- 
ation student,  will  be  running 
a variety  of  activities  request- 
ed by  the  student  body.  Van- 
.sevenant  is  working  on  her 
six-week  placement  with  Bill 
Cleminson,  co-ordinator  of 
counselling. 

Vansevenant  surveyed  ap- 
proximately 200  students  to 
find  out  what  kind  of  activities 
they  would  like  to  see  organ- 
ized. Badminton,  weight  train- 
ing, videos  and  pubcrawls 
were  among  the  favored. 
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Students  face  uphill  battle 

You  can’t  fight  city  hall.  For  the  students  embroiled  in  the 
current  dispute  with  the  administration  over  the  transfer  of  two 
teachers  from  their  program,  the  old  adage  has  more  than  a 
little  truth. 

The  students,  who  feel  the  changes  have  been  undertaken 
without  regard  for  the  continuity  of  their  education,  have 
organized  to  protest  the  moves. 

Initially,  a blockade  of  the  campus  was  planned  to  coincide 
with  the  return  to  classes  after  study  week. 

Cooler  heads  prevailed,  and  steps  were  taken  in  accordance 
with  accepted  practices  for  mediation  of  disputes. 

The  students  have  met  with  the  Doon  Student  Association, 
attempted  to  discuss  the  situation  with  both  the  chairman  of  the 
department  and  the  campus  director,  and  enlisted  the  support  of 
other  students  by  means  of  a petition. 

To  date,  their  efforts  have  been  to  no  avail.  And  it  is  eminently 
possible  that  they  will  fail. 

Those  in  positions  of  authority  always  seem  to  have  the  time, 
resources  and  power  to  out-wait  and  overcome  the  little  guy. 

It  is  a sad  fact  but  true,  and  that  in  itself  may  be  an  enduring 
lesson  of  the  real  world  that  the  students  will  have  learned  this 
semester. 


Give  us  our  just  rewards 

A1  Logan,  though  he  may  not  be  turning  in  his  grave,  certainly 
must  be  twitching  at  the  way  candidates  are  recruited  for  an 
award  in  his  name. 

Students  are  required  to  put  their  signatures  to  the  nomination 
forms,  and  worse,  may  even  nominate  themselves  for  the 
award. 

Surely,  with  the  warmth  and  unselfishness  he  demonstrated, 
A1  Logan  would  never  have  put  a consenting  signature  to  a form, 
thereby  recommending  himself  much  less  nominate  himself. 
The  characteristics  he  possessed  go  part  and  parcel  with  what  is 
called  humility.  \ . J 

Giving  the  award  to  an  individual  who  is  willing  to  wave  a 
banner  with  his  better  traits  printed  in  bold  letters  is 
questionable  to  say  the  least.  Much  more,  it  defeats  the  purpose 
behind  the  award.  The  student  is  robbed  of  what  could  be  one  of 
his  better  moments;  being  given  an  award  because  people,  who 
knew  the  finer  qualities  they  were  looking  for,  saw  them  in  him. 
The  honor  is  then  more  meaningful. 

Let  the  students  continue  to  make  nominations.  Encourage  the 
faculty  to  get  involved.  Let  the  role  of  the  candidate  be  that  of 
accepting  the  award.  Then  the  A1  Logan  Award  will  have 
achieved  its  purpose. 


( PONT  mt  ME... 
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PAMEfi,  mu  ? 


Question  of  the  week 


How  important  is  citizenship 


Lenalia  Figueiredo,  study- 
ing business  administration- 
accounting, came  to  Canada 
from  Portugal  19  years  ago. 

“I  have  applied  for  Cana- 
dian citizenship  but  it  hasn’t 
come  through  yet.” 

When  asked  if  she  had  any 
misgivings  about  relinquishing 
her  Portuguese  citizenship,  Fi- 
gueiredo said,  “This  is  my 
country.” 


But  Sheila  Schleuter,  in  the 
secretarial-medical  program 
said,  “No,  I like  being  a 
Canadian.  I think  its  a good 
country.” 


How  strongly  do  people  feel 
about  the  country  in  which 
they  were  born? 

Our  question  this  week  - 
would  you  give  up  your  citizen- 
ship to  pursue  career  oppor- 
tunities in  another  country  - 
drew  responses  from  “sure”  to 
“no  way.” 

Civil  tech  student,  Jeff  Tripp 
said,  “I’d  have  dual  citizen- 
ship. The  only  problem  is  that 
you  have  to  pay  taxes  in  two 
countries.” 


“Sure,  I would  for  a job  if  it 
was  worthwhile,”  said  Jack 
Netzke,  in  the  third  year  civil 
tech  program. 


Chris  Butterworth  gave  up 
his  British  citizenship  six 
years  ago  to  become  a Cana- 
dian. 

“I  was  only  a kid.  I didn’t 
know  the  implications  but  I’d 
do  it  again,”  said  the  first  year 
civil  tech  student. 


Frank  Lauinger,  third  year 
civil  tech  student  said,  “That 
depends  on  the  country;  the 
States,  no  way,  third  world 
countries,  no  way.  Europe  is  a 
nice  place  though.” 


Bookstore  full  of  surprises 


Looking  through  the  glass 

The  proposed  transit  mall  for  downtown  Kitchener  has 
provided  city  officials  with  a short  winter  holiday,  the  press  with 
grist  for  its  mill,  and  city  taxpayers  with  the  potential  for  a 
whopping  headache. 

An  astounding  number  of  19  Kitchener  officials  and  business- 
men travelled  recently  to  Ottawa  to  view  our  capital’s  answer  to 
winter,  regeneration  of  the  downtown  core,  and  sundry  other 
problems.  The  reactions  were  mixed. 

Some  of  the  observers  felt  the  Ottawa  mall  could  not  be 
realistically  considered  a prototype  for  Kitchener  because  of  the 
wide  discrepancy  of  size  and  activity  between  the  two  downtown 
areas.  Others  felt  that  with  modifications  of  scale,  the  Ottawa 
model  would  be  a boon  to  Kitchener. 

The  average  Kitchenerite  views  the  whole  tempest  with 
monumental  disinterest.  However,  this  lack  of  reaction  may 
eventually  mean  digging  deeply  into  our  tax  pockets  for  the 
wherewithal  to  underwrite  a civic  greenhouse. 

City  council  has  now  proposed  a $50,000  feasibility  study  to 
further  examine  the  Ottawa  Rideau  Transit  Mall.  Should  the 
study  decide  in  favor  of  the  mall,  and  £he  results  be  accepted  by 
the  majority  of  council,  Kitchener  taxpayers  face  the  prospect  of 
a multi-million  dollar  bill  for  construction  of  our  own  glass 
house. 

Surely,  the  state  of  the  economy  dictates  more  restraint. 
People  who  can’t  afford  to  shop  will  hardly  benefit  from  a 
climate-controlled  shopping  bubble. 


We  all  know  it  is  open  from 
9-12  and  1-4  and  in  September 
we  cannot  get  near  the  place 
(they  even  have  a guard)  but 
the  rest  of  the  year  most  of  us 
never  think  twice  about  the 
place. 

But  if  you  have  a half  hour 
between  classes  it  can  be  a 
Pandora’s  box  or  a pot  pourri 
of  weird  things. 

The  college  uses  the  book- 
store as  a clearing  house  for 
articles  from  courses  that 
have  been  closed  down.  Lucki- 
ly they  did  not  have  a few 
steaks  left  over  when  they 
closed  down  the  meat  cutting 
course  at  Waterloo  last  fall. 
But  they  did  send  Kay  Hil- 
gartner  from  that  program  to 
be  the  cashier. 

There  was  a fairly  good 
market  for  all  the  mounting 
board  left  from  the  photogra- 
phy course  which  closed  last 
year  but  the  fridge  is  full  of 
outdated  film  with  names  like 
120  tungsten  film  which  does 
not  mean  a thing  to  most 
students.  Boxes  of  1000  slide 


mounts  are  not  big  sellers  ei- 
ther. 

“We  try  to  keep  a bit  of 
everything  even  though  we  are 
limited  for  space”,  said  man- 
ager Anne  Rektor.  “We  place 
an  order  once  a year  in  May 
and  hope  we  have  everything 
we  need.” 

There  are  college  shirts, 
rings,  and  crests.  You  can  buy 
a 10K  gold  CC  pin  or  a pen  set 
with  the  college  emblem 
($25). 

The  innocent  looking  tool 
boxes  in  the  corner  are 
stocked  with  prismcolors  and 
other  supplies  which  are  man- 
datory for  graphics  students 
and  cost  $900. 

Cardboard  boxes  under  the 
counter  contain  grab  bags  of 
chips  and  wires  that  only 
make  sense  to  the  technology 
students  after  they  have  been 
here  six  months. 

While  you  are  browsing  you 
can  buy  a chocolate  bar  or  if 
you  run  your  panty  hose,  they 
sell  them  too. 

Besides  Rektor  and  Hil- 


gartner,  there  is  a third  mem- 
ber of  the  staff,  Elaine  Her- 
gott,  accountant  and 
supervisor. 

If  you  spent  some  time  you 
would  be  sure  to  come  up  with 
hundreds  of  items  I missed  on 
my  last  excursion.  Oh  yes, 
they  sell  books  also.  A 
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Board  of  Directors 
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Pres.  Fanshawe  College 
Student  Union 
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Legally  blind  student,  Doug  Herzog,  who  is  determined  to  start  his  own  business,  said  Ruth  Clancy  has 
been  a great  help  in  overcoming  obstacles.  ^ Spoke/ Audrey  Wicken 


High  hopes  for  success 


by  Audrey  Wicken 

Doug  Herzog  will  use  an> 
tool  available  to  realize  his 
dream  of  being  an  indepen 
dent  business  man. 

Herzog  25,  said  his  20/200 
vision  (which  makes  him  le- 
gally blind)  has  encouraged 
him  to  be  an  entrepreneur 
because  he  feels  chances  of 
getting  a good  job  are  slim. 

“I  do  not  want  to  work  at  a 
no-mind  job  the  rest  of  my 
life”,  said  Herzog.  “Before  my 
vision  failed  I worked  for 
Boehmer  Box  Corporation  as  a 
guillotine  operator.  There  was 
no  chance  for  advancement.” 

One  of  the  tools  that  is 
tempting  Herzog  to  get  mov- 
ing on  his  dream  is  the  Student 
Venture  Capital  Program. 
Through  this  program  which 
is  sponsored  and  administered 
by  the  Secretariat  of  Social 
Development,  Herzog  (or  any 
student  over  15-years-old)  can 
get  a $2,000  loan,  interest  free 
from  April  2,  1984  until  Oct.  1, 
1984. 

Herzog  wants  to  start  a 
small  business  manufacturing 
wooden  fad  items.  He  is  not 
disclosing  much  information 
about  his  product  but  hopes  to 
farm  out  some  of  the  work 
which  in  turn  would  create 
jobs  for  other  students. 

Although  he  has  not  been 
able  to  finalize  his  plans,  he 
has  done  his  research  on  the 
Student  Venture  Capital  Pro- 
gram. He  said  only  five  stu- 
dents from  the  college  applied 
last  summer  for  the  loan  and 
only  876  from  all  of  Ontario. 
Because  the  college  does  not 
keep  a record  of  students  who 
^pply  for  the  loan,  he  has  not 
™een  able  to  contact  anyone 
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ask  parents  to  do  certain 
things  supposedly  to  make  the 
nurse’s  job  easier,  such  as 
“sneaking  away”  after  visit- 
ing hours.  “There’s  a lot  of 
bologna  shoved  around  in  hos- 
pitals,” said  Dart,  “Don’t  buy 
it.” 

Parents  can  bring  familiar 
articles  from  home  to  bridge 
the  gap  that  is  created,  sug- 
gests Dart  .Favorite  toys,  pho- 
tographs of  mom,  dad  or  the 
family  pet  are  good  ideas.  And 


from  the  five  to  find  out  how 
successful  they  were.  Most 
businesses  sponsored  by  the 
loan  were  in  service  areas  - 
handyman  service,  agricultur- 
al ventures  (livestock  and 
cash  crops),  disc  jockey  ser- 
vice, and  baking  and  selling 
cookies  - but  there  were  a few 
manufacturing  businesses. 

Herzog  who  is  in  second 
year,  business  administration 
management  and  is  sponsored 
by  the  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Service  (VSR),  feels  that 
real  motivation  comes  from 
within  but  a “little  help  is 
always  nice.  I always  tell 
people  they  can  pop  pills  in  the 
morning  if  they  like,  but  I pop 
tapes.”  Tapes  are  one  method 
he  uses  to  keep  his  motivation 
high.  Some  of  his  favorite  lines 
are:  you  can  paint  your  own 
rainbow;  you’ve  got  a choice; 
and  you  can  totally  screw  up 
today  but  you  can  start  again 
tomorrow.” 

Since  coming  to  the  college 
he  has  had  tremendous  sup- 
port from  teachers  and  staff. 
“Ruth  Clancy  has  really  been 
great,”  said  Herzog.  “I  don’t 
really  fit  into  the  system  so  I 
have  to  build  my  own.  I am 
taking  a three  year  course  in 
four  years.” 

“Another  reason  for  starting 
my  own  business  is  so  that  I 
don’t  have  to  take  a summer 
job  working  for  someone,” 
said  Herzog  with  a chuckle. 
“Last  summer  VRS  got  me  a 
job  in  an  accounting  depart- 
ment. The  first  job  they  gave 
me  was  sorting  cheques.  You 
should  have  seen  me  with  my 
magnifying  glass.” 

It  cannot  be  easy  for  Herzog, 
who  is  diabetic,  to  stay  posi- 
tive. Just  before  coming  to  the 


he  said  tape  recordings  of  such 
things  as  a parent  reading  a 
story  or  a sibling’s  voice  are 
excellent  for  the  child. 

One  last  cautionary  word, 
“Don’t  tell  the  child  to  be 
good,”  said  Dart.  Being  good 
means  not  crying  when  you’re 
sad,  not  screaming  when 
something  hurts  or  not  com- 
plaining. Children  need  to  ex- 
press their  feelings,  he  said. 
“Instead,  tell  them  they  are 
good.” 


college  he  underwent  surgery 
and  laser  treatments  to  re- 
store partial  sight  in  one  eye. 

“My  mom  lost  both  her  legs 
because  of  diabetes  and  my 
dad  died  from  complications 
caused  by  poor  circulation.  My 
doctor  told  me  not  to  start  my 
own  business  but  to  get  into  a 
company  where  they  have 
good  benefits  because  I might 
need  them,”  said  Herzog. 

But  anyone  trying  to  dis- 
courage Herzog  from  starting 
his  own  business  better  have 
an  answer  for  his  favorite  line, 
“Everyone  laughed  at  the  guy 
who  invented  the  Cabbage 
Patch  Doll  but  they’re  not 
laughing  now.” 

Crafty 

hands 

The  time  is  drawing  near  for 
students  to  enter  the  Master 
Craftsman/woman  Award 
competition  for  1984. 

The  award,  which  was  do- 
nated in  1981  by  former  Col- 
lege President  Kenneth  E. 
Hunter,  is  intended  to  recog- 
nize the  excellence  of  a stu- 
dent’s achievement  in  hand 
skills.  All  objects  that  are 
submitted  for  judging  must  be 
the  work  of  a single  student 
and  must  contain  a significant 
level  of  hand  craft.  Essays, 
reports,  computer  programs 
and  other  products  that  are 
knowledge-based  are  not  eligi- 
ble. 

The  winner  of  the  award 
receives  a cash  prize  of  $250 
and  is  also  given  a Program 
Guild  Shield  bearing  the  win- 
ner’s name  inscribed  in 
silver. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  college- 
wide  Master  Crafts- 
man/woman Award,  the  stu- 
dent’s entry  must  first  win  at 
the  program  level. 

Program  level  judging  is 
done  between  May  1 and  May 
15  and  winners  receive  a Pro- 
gram Shield  banded  in  silver 
and  are  automatically  eligible 
for  the  college-wide  competi- 
tion. 

Students  wishing  more  infor- 
mation or  wishing  to  enter  the 
award  competition  should  con- 
tact their  program  co-ordina- 
tor. 


ECE  guest  speaker 
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Ihink  Summer, 
Wear  your  -favorite 

^ Beach  outfit! 

PRIZES!!  Craiiesf  Shades 

Shortest  Shorts 

— “ Contests 


INTRAMURAL 

ACTIVITY 

CAPTAIN’S  MEETINGS 

Mon.  Mar.  12,  - 4:30pm 
(Conestoga  Centre) 

* ALL  in  the  Upper  Lounge 

* Co-ed  Volleyball  Tournament 

* Men’s  Basketball 

* Co-ed  Basketball 

* Co-ed  Ringette 

Captain’s  Meeting  for: 

* Co-ed  No  Contact  Hockey  Tournament 

Tues.  Mar.  13,  4:30pm 

* Men’s  Ball  Hockey  Tournament 

Mon.  Apr.  2,  4:00pm 

J — s 
\ ) 

Cafeteria  Blitz  Mar.  5,  * 8,  1 1 :30am-1 :30pm 


Spoke,  Monday,  March  5,  1984 


S$w-Q/y*d& 

Thursday,  April  12,  5 p.m.-l  a.m. 

Transylvania  Club 
16  Andrew  St. 

$8.00/ person 

includes: 

• Roast  Beef  & • Semi-Formal  attire 

Schnitzel  Dinner  • Free  corsages 

• Awards  Presentation  for  the  ladies 

• Dance 

Tickets  on  sale 
in  the  DSA  Activities 

& Athletics  offices 


Have  a unique  experience 


mm 


MARCH  15 


8pm  * lam 
Transylvania  Club 
Ifc  Andrew  Sf. 
Kitchener 


Tickets  in  the 
Activities  office 
$*t  with  Toga 
$5  without 


Theresa  Holenski 


Imagine  living  in  a small 
community  near  Victoria, 
B.C.,  then  moving  on  to  the  far 
north,  then  to  the  east  for 
lobster  fishing,  all  in  the  span 
of  nine  months  and  all  in  the 
company  of  virtual  strangers. 

David  Reycraft,  a fulltime 
student  at  the  University  of 
Waterloo,  participated  in  Ka- 
timavik,  a Canadian  volunteer 
youth  program  and  travelled 
across  Canada  with  12  other 
people.  For  nine  months  they 
lived  and  worked  together, 
sharing  and  experiencing  new 
discoveries  about  themselves, 
their  country  and  other  Cana- 
dians. 

Reycraft,  from  Glencoe  Ont. 
applied  to  the  Katimavik  pro- 
gram when  he  was  21,  was 
accepted  and  left  for  Shew- 
nigan  Lake,  near  Victoria  B.C. 
in  September  1982. 

Eleven  other  people  from 
across  Canada  also  found 
themselves  in  Shewnigan 
Lake.  These  were  the  people 
who  would  share  the  next  nine 
months  together. 

While  in  B.C.,  Reycraft 
worked  with  mentally  handi- 
capped adults  in  a small  vil- 
lage called  Skeleem. 

“The  criteria  for  partici- 


pants in  the  Katimavik  pro- 
gram are  very  straight  for- 
ward, said  Dagmar  Kanzler, 
communications  manager  for 
the  Ontario  region  of  Katima- 
vik. “They  must  be  Canadian 
citizens  or  landed  immigrants, 
aged  17  to  21,  single,  and  in 
good  physical  and  mental 
health.”  The  information  is  fed 
into  a computer  and  partici- 
pants are  then  selected  to 
represent  Katimavik. 

There  is  no  segregation  in 
Katimavik.  In  every  group 
three  or  four  of  the  partici- 
pants are  French  and  three  of 
the  nine  months  are  spent  in  a 
francophone  community. 

Alexandria  is  a small 
French  community  in  the  Ot- 
tawa Valley,  where  Reycraft 
and  his  group  of  ten  people, 
found  themselves  three 
months  later.  Here  the  group 
helped  organize  a very  suc- 
cessful peace  rally  and  Rey- 
craft polished  his  new-found 
language,  French. 

During  the  three  months 
spent  in  each  community  the 
participants  are  urged  to  take 
part  in  the  billeting  program, 
where  each  member  lives  with 
a local  family  for  two  or  three 
weeks. 

“You  may  find  yourself  with 


Students  protest 


from  page  1 


have  Huschilt  and  Cooper  full- 
time. 

There  will  be  less  disruption 
in  the  telecom  and  computer 
courses  with  part-time  teach- 
ers for  eight  weeks. 

But  the  students  look  at  the 
transfer  as  detrimental  to  the 
telecom  and  computer  op- 
tions. 

“We’re  not  against  the  man- 
power course,  but  against  the 
fact  that  administration  is 
destroying  our  option  for  the 
credibility  of  another,”  said 
Carey. 

The  students  protested  the 
disruption  by  organizing  a 
petition  backed  by  the  DSA, 
students  directly  involved  in 
the  disrupted  courses  and  the 
student  body. 

To  date,  325  student  signa- 
tures appear  on  the  petition. 
Carey  believes  that  the  gener- 
al student  support  is  because 
teachers  have  been  removed 
or  transferred  in  other  pro- 
grams and  the  manpower 
course  in  the  tech  department 
could  be  the  first  of  many . 


NOMINATIONS 

FOR 

Doon  Student  Association 

PRESIDENT  & VICE-PRESIDENT 

are  now  open 

Nomination  Forms  available 
in  the  DSA  Admin.  Office  (upstairs  by  Lounge) 
Nominations  will  be  accepted  in  the  DSA  office 

until  4pm  closing  date: 

WED.  MAR.  14. 


Because  there  will  be  a new 
intake  of  students  to  the  EET 
program  March  5,  and  be- 
cause Ross  Milton,  an  instruc- 
tor of  the  course,  has  been 
transferred  to  Guelph, 
transfers  were  necessary. 

Martinek  said  the  teachers 
were  taking  the  transfer  with- 
out reluctance;  however,  it 
was  Phil  Olinski’s  (business 
manager,  DSA)  understand- 
ing that  “the  matter  was 
currently  being  grieved 
through  the  Ontario  Public 
Service  Employees  Union.” 

Both  Huschilt  and  Cooper, 
not  wanting  to  be  tied  to  a 
student  protest,  made  no  com- 
ment regarding  the  transfer 
except  to  say  it  is  a very 
unpleasant  situation. 

On  Wednesday  Feb.  22,  two 
representatives  of  the  DSA 
and  Brett  Carey  met  with 
Dave  Putt,  director  of  Cones- 
toga campuses,  to  discuss  the 
sharing  of  the  teachers’  time. 

“It  is  such  a simple  answer 
to  the  whole  stupid  problem,” 
stated  Carey  after  the  meet- 
ing. 

Although  all  the  proper 
channels  had  been  followed 
and  technology  students  had 
the  support,  Putt  denied  their 
request. 

A board  of  governors  meet- 
ing, scheduled  for  Monday, 
Feb.  27  was  cancelled  because 
of  inclement  weather. 

Grievances  were  to  be  heard 
at  the  meeting  and  outside 
media  was  called  in  to  make 
the  public  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion. That  meeting  has  not 
been  rescheduled  but  griev- 
ances, if  they  still  exist,  will  be 
heard  at  the  March  26  meet- 
ing. 

Carey  and  the  rest  of  the 
students  are  not  willing  to  give 
up  and  plan  to  continue  with 
their  petitioning. 

Martinek,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  speak  with  any  students 
who  still  do  not  understand  the 
reassigning  of  the  teachers 
and  is  willing  to  offer  a brief 
resume  of  the  new  teachers’ 
qualifications. 


a family  of  12,  fishing,  farming 
or  lobster  catching,”  says 
Reycraft.  “It  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  program  and  it  is  a 
nice  break  away  from  the 
group.” 

Reycraft  was  billeted  in  a 
Jean  Vanier  Community  while 
in  Alexandria.  He  lived  on  a 
farm  and  shared  in  the  work 
and  lives  of  mentally  handi- 
capped adults. 

“These  people  grew  their 
own  vegetables,  made  their 
own  bread  and  had  a weaving 
workshop  where  I learned  a bit 
of  weaving,”  said  Reycraft.  “I 
learned  a lot  there  and  I really 
enjoyed  it.”  Ifl b 

While  in  Katimavik  thes^^ 
young  people  are  introduced  to 
such  things  as  nutritional  val- 
ues including  vegetarianism, 
massage  workshops,  and  self 
awareness  sessions.  The  par- 
ticipants are  not  pressured  to 
take  part  but  most  make  the 
effort  to  try. 

There  are  also  certain  rules 
of  Katimavik.  The  five  main 
rules  are:  no  co-habitation,  no 
drugs,  no  abuse  of  alcohol,  fair 
sharing  of  the  workload  and  no 
hitchhiking. 

Katimavik  gives  each  of  its 
groups  the  option  of  spending 
three  of  the  nine  months  on  a 
military  base.  With  the  con- 
sensus of  the  group,  Reycraft 
and  his  eight  companions  (one 
group  member  left  while  in 
Alexandria),  chose  to  go  to 
Farnham,  a military  base 
south  of  Montreal  in  the  East- 
ern Townships. 

“I  have  never  agreed  with 
the  military  lifestyle,”  said 
Reycraft,  “but  going  through 
basic  training  with  people  you 
are  close  to  made  it  much  easi- 
er.” 

“We  saw  each  other  in  dif- 
ferent situations,  handling 
things  differently. 

“We  saw  one  of  the  strongest 
members  of  our  group  break 
under  the  pressure  of  the 
military.  But  we  did  it.  And  we 
did  it  together.” 

Often  groups  such  as  Ka- 
timavik are  labeled  as  ‘wan- 
dering hippies,’  or  ‘kids  taking 
part  in  group  sex’  or  ‘drug 
addicts.’  This  was  not  the  case 
with  the  group  Reycraft  was 
with. 

“We  were  pretty  lucky,” 
said  Reycraft.  “We  had  no 
problem  with  acceptance  by 
the  communities  and  were 
especially  welcomed  by  the 
older  people.  Katimavik’s 
aims  are  completely  opposite 
of  those  who  stereotype  us 
wrongly.” 

With  the  completion  of  the 
Katimavik  program,  a few 
ideas  in  one’s  perception  of 
things  may  have  changed  or 
strengthened. 

“I  find  I am  a much  more 
confident  person”  admits  Re^^ 
craft.  “I  will  attempt  thin 
that  otherwise  I would  not 
have  tried.” 

Reycraft  has  always  been  a 
strong  individual  but  finds  he 
now  has  better  insight.  “I  see 
different  viewpoints  with  a 
new  respect.  After  living  and 
sharing  in  different  cultures  I 
have  a better  understanding  of 
socio-cultural  values.  Basical- 
ly I am  a stronger  person.” 

“The  Katimavik  program  is 
an  invaluable  experience,” 
says  Reycraft.  “Its  objective 
is  self-development  and  it  ac- 
complishes just  that.  It  is  an 
intensive  experience  in  living 
and  offers  an  insight  to  life 
that  many  people  may  never 
discover.” 
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Boys  Brigade  feels  experimentation  is  a necessity  to  maintain  originality  and  creativity 


Brigade  blends  elements 


by  Sandy  Osborne 

There’s  a refreshing  breed  of 
musician  emerging  these 
days.  The  kind  who  is  articu- 
late, bright  and  thoughtful. 
They  might  want  to  “make  it” 
but  perhaps  they’re  not  willing 
to  forsake  their  creativity  for  a 
grasp  of  that  elusive  fame.  The 
Boys  Brigade  appear  to  be 
such  a group.  From  the  begin- 
ning, the  Toronto-based  band 
stayed  clear  of  the  local  main- 
stream music  scene,  its  in- 
creasing popularity  growing 
through  word  of  mouth.  After 
its  single.  Mannequin,  was 
chosen  among  the  top  three  in 
Ql07’s  Homegrown  competi- 
tion, the  Boys  Brigade  still 
wasn’t  eager  to  jump  into  the 
Toronto  bar  scene. 

“We  decided  we  didn’t  want 
to  do  bars  so  we  kind  of  stayed 
low  for  about  a year  and  a half, 
not  playing  all  that  often  and 
then  usually  at  parties,”  says 
Malcolm  Burn,  vocalist  and 
keyboard  player. 

It  is  this  contemplation 
which  is  inherent  in  the  Boys 
Brigade  and  Burn  says  he  can 
see  a change  for  the  band 
within  the  next  six  months. 

“There  was  a point  when  I 
wanted  to  create  a certain 
amount  of  confusion,  mayhem, 
and  excitement  on  stage,”  said 


Burn,  “and  I think  we  still  do 
create  excitement.  But  there’s 
enough  craziness  outside  of 
our  world,  as  a band,  that  now 
I fell  the  need  to  create  some 
kind  of  comfort  and  securi- 
ty.” 

Boys  Brigade  will  end  its 
four-month  tour  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  when  it  plays 
at  the  college  this  Thursday 
night.  This  first  tour  was 
“quite  a traumatic  experi- 
ence” especially  the  extensive 
Canadian  winter  driving,  but 
they  did  receive  valuable  audi- 
ence exposure. 

In  the  United  States  they 
opened  for  the  Strycats,  the 
Romantics  and  the  Gang  of 
Four. 

“Usually  by  the  end  of  our  50 
minute  set,  people  were  famil- 
iar with  our  music.  We  look  at 
it  like  we  were  building  a base. 
The  next  time  we  go  to,  for 
instance,  Nashville  or  New 
Orleans,  people  will  be  famil- 
iar with  our  music,”  says 
Burn. 

In  a few  weeks  the  band  will 
go  into  rehearsal  for  about  two 
months " and  then  into  the 
recording  studio.  Burn  doesn’t 
think  Geddy  Lee  will  produce 
their  second  album  as  he  did 
their  first. 

“For  the  first  two  or  three 
albums,  unless  we  have  that 
million  seller  hit  album,  it  still 


gives  us  the  opportunity  to  use 
different  producers,  different 
studios,  engineers  and  dif- 
ferent styles  of  music.  We  still 
have  the  freedom  to  do  basi- 
cally what  we  want,”  says 
Burns. 

Right  now  Burn  wants  to 
experiment.  He  feels  people 
have  stopped  experimenting 
with  music,  that  when  they 
find  a style  that  brings  them 
success  or  fame  they  hold  onto 
it  for  dear  life,  afraid  of  losing 
it. 

“One  of  the  things  that  we 
want  to  do  as  a band  some  day 
is  create  our  own  studio  and  do 
all  kinds  of  experiments.  You 
gotta  experiment,”  he  says. 

Burns  says  they  are  quite 
happy  with  the  success  of  their 
first  album.  Boys  Brigade. 

“Melody  is  still  on  the  charts 
and  only  starting  to  be  on  the 
charts  in  the  U.S.  It’s  been 
slow  but  consistent  as  opposed 
to  there  and  then  gone,”  he 
says. 

“The  one  unique  thing  about 
the  band,”  says  Burn,  “is  the 
balance  between  electronic 
and  acoustic,  technology  and 
humanity  that  we’ve  achieved 
...  and  will  continue  to  achieve 
with  the  next  album.  Plus 
there  is  a new  sensibility  with 
younger,  newer  artists.  We 
consider  ourselves  part  of 
that.” 


Sticky  Fingers  puts  heart  into  it 


With  the  Rolling  Stones 
again  in  the  music  spotlight 
with  their  latest  album  Under 
Cover,  and  the  possibility  of 
them  touring  Canada  later  this 
year,  Cambridge-based  band, 
Sticky  Fingers  is  hoping  to 
cash  in  on  the  group’s  popular- 
ity but  for  a good  cause. 

In  conjunction  with  BACS 
Bash,  the  group  of  “Stones’ 
clones”  will  appear  in  concert 
with  another  Cambridge  band 
Syre  Rose,  in  an  attempt  to 
raise  fund  money  for  the 
Ontario  Heart  Foundation. 

The  show,  to  be  held  Friday, 
March  9 at  the  Duncan  Mack- 
intosh Arena,  Churchill  Park, 
Cambridge  is  bound  to  be 
successful  according  to  band 
member  Brad  Whitelaw. 


“Last  year,  we  had  what 
was  called  a Barley’s  Bash,” 
he  said.  “BACS  was  also 
involved  in  this  and  it  was  a 
sell-out  even  though  there  was 
no  Stones’  material  around. 
People  were  just  happy  to 
relive  the  memories.” 

“This  year,  the  group  is 
really  popular  and  our  act 
should  go  over  even  better 
than  last  year’s.” 

The  occasion  will  also  serve 
as  a reunion  of  sorts  for  Sticky 
Fingers.  Glen  Pelletier,  who 
plays  Mick  Jagger,  had  left  to 
take  up  duties  at  CKBB  radio 
in  Barrie.  Now  he’s  back 
full-time  with  the  band. 

Sticky  Fingers,  which  made 
its  first  appearance  in  De- 
cember 1982  has  added  sax- 


aphonist  Dave  Dirtstein  and 
percussionist  Mark  Volkov  to 
the  original  four  of  Whitelaw, 
Pelletier,  Be  Johnson  and  Ja- 
vier Penna 

Meanwhile,  Chris  Mcmur- 
ran,  speaking  for  the  BACS 
organization  said  they’re  hop- 
ing to  repeat  last  year’s  suc- 
cess. The  mini  organization, 
whose  other  members  include 
Barb  Haughey,  Ann  Schroeder 
and  Sandra  Davenport  expect 
a sellout  performance. 

According  to  Mcmurran,  it’s 
a good  way  “to  let  young 
people  enjoy  themselves  and 
at  the  same  time  be  part  of  an 
important  fund-raising  ef- 
fort.” 

The  show  runs  from  8 p.m. 
to  1 a.m.  Admission  is  $5. 


Peter  changes  style 


With  the  addition  of  a key- 
boardist and  a new  drummer, 
Blue  Peter,  has  begun  ex- 
perimenting with  sound  and 
expanding  its  musical  talents 
with  the  album,  Falling. 

The  video,  Don’t  Walk  Past 
which  accompanied  Falling 
has  been  a success  and  ac- 
cording to  Paul  Humphrey, 
lead  vocal  for  the  band,  has 
paved  the  way  to  east/west 
recognition. 

“The  video  and  album  hap- 
pened at  the  same  time  but  I 
think  I can  mainly  thank  the 
video  for  a lot  of  the  attention 
that  we’ve  gotten  all  over 
North  America,”  Humphrey 
explained. 

Blue  Peter’s  style  has  been 
undergoing  tremendous 
changes  and  the  versatility  of 
a keyboard  makes  improve- 
ments easy.  However,  the 
band  believes  the  changes 
haven’t  been  made  conscious- 


ly. 

“It  might  sound  like  an 
emphasis  on  keyboard,”  said 
Humphrey,  “but  it’s  actually  a 
de-emphasis  on  guitar.” 

Steve  Nye,  Blue  Peter’s  pro- 
ducer, deserves  credit  for  the 
band’s  accomplishments  by 
helping  them  to  explore  new 
avenues  for  song  delivery. 
Prior  to  working  with  Nye, 
Blue  Peter  was  self-produced. 

“Steve  Nye  helped  us  realize 
certain  ideas  that  we  wanted 
to  do  but  didn’t  have  the 
experience  or  know  how  to 
do,”  said  Humphrey. 

Humphrey  now  looks  at  Blue 
Peter  as  a cohesive  unit 
which,  along  with  its  main 
songwriter  Chris  Wardman, 
has  other  members  who  con- 
tribute to  its  compositions. 

As  for  the  future.  Blue  Peter 
expects  to  release  a new 
album  in  May  and  hopes  to 
have  a video  to  accompany  it. 


Broadway  Danny  Rose 


Broadway  Danny  Rose,  the 
latest  movie  at  the  Frederick 
Mall  Cinema,  is  great  for 
Woody  Allen  fans,  but  for  the 
casual  movie-goer  the  film 
would  quite  possibly  drag. 

Allen  does  remain  his  old 
endearing  self,  portraying  a 
rather  undistinguished  “tal- 
ent” manager,  with  clients 
ranging  from  a one-armed 
juggler  and  a blind  xylophone 
player,  to  a pair  of  balloon 
folders  and  a lady  with  a 
parrot  act.  Danny  Rose  is 
armed  with  a wealth  of  one- 
liners,  which  he  generously 
drops  throughout  the  one-and- 
a-half  hours. 

Rose  had  turned  to  a man- 
aging career  after  a traumatic 
experience  as  a performer.  A 
show  he  gave  at  the  Catskill 
Mountains  saw  members  of 
his  senior-citizen  audience  suf- 
fer heart  attacks. 

With  the  Woody  Allen  com- 
passion, Danny  consoles  one 
distraught  husband,  saying, 
“If  your  wife  never  wakes  up 
again,  I’ll  take  you  to  any 
restaurant  of  your  choice.” 

Life  has  given  Danny  Rose 
ulcers.  “I’m  guilty  all  the  time 
and  I never  did  anything,”  he 


says. 

It  is  entertaining,  in  the 
beginning,  to  see  co-star  Mia 
Farrow  unrecognizable  in  a 
pair  of  cheap  sunglasses, 
coarse  blonde  wig,  and  char- 
acter to  match.  However,  con- 
tinuously trying  to  peer  past 
this  get-up  for  some  sem- 
blance of  expression  or  vari- 
ety, is.  a bit  tiring. 

A film  which  lacked  momen- 
tum was  not  helped  by  the 
black-and-white  format.  Allen, 
in  his  predictable  dark- 
rimmed  specs  and  ill-fitting 
suit,  does  not  break  up  the 
visual  monotony. 

For  those  who  are  fond  of 
the  dry,  affectionate  humor  of 
this  comedian,  the  film  is 
enjoyable.  It  contains  a lot  of 
slapstick  action,  as  Danny 
Rose  is  chased  by  mafia  hit 
men. 

Broadway  Danny  Rose  is 
worth  seeing,  but  in  these  days 
of  deep,  incisive  movies  which 
strive  to  be  set  apart,  Woody 
Allen’s  writing  and  direction 
produced  a predictable  plot. 

The  film  produced  by  Robert 
Greenhut,  with  executive  pro- 
ducers Charles  Joffe  and  Jack 
Rollins,  is  rated  AA. 


Danny  Rose  puts  his  life  on 
musical  comeback. 


the  line  for  drunken  client's 
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CO-ED  VOLLEYBALL  NIGHT 


Wed.  Mar.  14-7:00-10:00  p.m. 

At  The  Conestoga  Centre  ... 

NO  SIGN-UP  REQUIRED,  JUST  SHOW  UP  AND 
WE'LL  MAKE  UP  TEAMS  FOR  A FUN-FILLED 
NIGHT  ALL  STUDENTS,  FACULTY  AND 
STAFF  WELCOME.  COME  OUT  & HAVE 
SOME  FUN  AND  PLAY  SOME 
RECREATIONAL  VOLLEYBALL.  EVEN 
MEET  A FEW  NEW  FRIENDS,  OR  JOIN 
UP  WITH  SOME  OF  YOUR 
CLASSMATES.  GET  INVOLVED  ... 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  r 
CONTACT: 

JACQUELINE  MATTHEWS  653-7612 
OR  BARB  MCCAULEY  653-2511  - 386 


Jay’s 


by  John  Clement 


in  the  fast  lane 


M.G.  sportscars  have  been 
instrumental  in  the  evolution 
of  many  things.  They  are 
credited  with  spawning  the 
sportscar  movement  in  North 
America.  Many  were  used  in 
early  auto  races.  For  Jay 
Moszynski,  M.G.  sportscars 
have  been  the  source  of  a 
satisfying  hobby  and  the  ob- 
ject of  a business.  They  halve 
provided  the  opportunity  to  be 
editor  of  a club  magazine  and 
offered  a passport  to  meet 
people  and  travel. 

Moszynski,  a teacher  in  the 
business  administration  pro- 
gram, has  met  many  celebri- 
ties thanks  to  the  various 
M.G.’s  he  has  owned.  At 
various  M.G.  club  gatherings 
he  has  met  actor  Albert  Fin- 
ney, of  Annie  and  Murder  on 
the  Orient  Express,  Loretta 
Swit  - Hot  Lips  on  M.A.S.H., 
and  drummer  Neil  Peart  from 
the  rock  group  Rush.  In  Ot- 
tawa, the  R.C.M.P.  allowed 
him  to  park  and  photograph 
his  car  in  front  of  the  Prime 
Minister’s  residence  at  24  Sus- 
sex Drive.  They  even  agreed 


SPORTS  QUIZ 


1 . THE  “LINE  OF  SCRIMMAGE”  IS  THE  LINE: 

□ where  a football  play  begins 

□ which  divided  the  North  and  the  South 

□ uttered  by  Ronald  Reagan  in  "Knute  Rockne- 
All  American" 

2.  A “HAT  TRICK": 

D is  three  goals  scored  by  one  player  in  a hockey 
game 

□ can  be  used  to  conceal  a white  rabbit 

□ can  be  used  to  conceal  baldness 

3.  “FIRST  DOWN”  IS: 

□ the  beginning  play  in  a football  series 

□ the  start  ot  a row  of  ducks 

□ your  first  OV 


to  snap  a picture  of  him  and 
his  car  together. 

Born  and  raised  in  England, 
Moszynski  immigrated  to 
Cambridge,  Ont.  in  1953.  He 
attended  Preston  High  School 
and  received  his  post-secon- 
dary education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Waterloo. 

Beginning  his  first  job  in 
industry  at  $65  a week,  Mos- 
zynski climbed  the  career  lad- 
der until  he  became  the  plant 
manager  of  Copeland  Refri- 
geration in  Brantford.  In  the 
three  years  he  held  the  job,  he 
acquired  a good  working 
knowledge  of  labor  negotia- 
tions. Two  of  the  people  he 
negotiated  with  during  meet- 
ings with  the  United  Steel 
Workers  and  the  International 
Union  of  Electricians  were 
eventually  involved  in  helping 
to  set  up  the  Camp  David 
Peace  Talks. 

Moszynski  brought  his  in- 
dustrial experience  with  him 
to  Conestoga  College  in  1981. 
Teaching  small  business  and 
production  studies  and  man- 
agement, he  emphasizes 
hands-on  training.  Plant  tours 
are  taken  throughout  the 
school  year,  giving  students 
exposure  to  industry  and  the 
chance  to  develop  potential 
future  contacts  for  job  oppor- 
tunities. 

“The  system  needs  hands-on 
teachers,”  said  Moszynski. 
“Theory  is  important,  but  it’s 
just  as  important  for  the 
teacher  to  be  able  to  say  he’s 
been  there.  The  combination 
of  text-book  and  practice  is 
critical.” 

Moszynski’s  love  of  M.G.’s 
began  in  high  school.  The 
British  sports-car  was  the 
definitive  automobile  at  the 
time  and  the  M.G.  he  owned 
was  parked  in  a special  sec- 
tion of  the  school  lot  that  he 
and  others  had  claimed. 
Owing  to  the  good  memories 
he  had  of  the  car,  Moszynski 
purchased  an  MGT  a few 
years  later  and  began  to  re- 
store it. 

Moszynski  and  family  joined 
the  North  American  MG  Reg- 
ister and  the  Ontario  MGA-B 
Association.  Because  of  the 
extensive  travel  he  did  with 
the  club,  he  was  approached 
by  various  individuals  to  be- 
come the  editor  of  the  Trillium 
News,  a bi-monthly  newsletter 
for  Ontario  M.G.  owners. 

Originally  a two  page  news- 
letter, it  was  expanded  during 
Moszynski’s  four-year  editor- 
ship to  40  pages.  Besides 
searching  for  articles,  taking 
pictures  and  doing  pasteups, 
he  had  to  commute  to  Oshawa 
six  times  a year  to  take  the 
copy  to  the  publishers.  He  did 
so  well  at  his  job,  that  in  1980 
he  and  his  wife  received  the 
Gardiner-Mulvaney  award  for 


best  local  chapter  newsletter 
in  the  U.S.A.  and  Canada. 

“I  found  it  fascinating,”  he 
said.  “It  was  a lot  of  work  with 
no  pay.  My  wife  helped  to 
make  it  a real  family  affair.” 

1 Moszynski  and  a partner 
started  an  automotive  busL 
ness  - The  Sporting  Tradition 
in  1980,  selling  just  vintage 
parts.  They  did  a market 
feasibility  study  and  found 
that  there  was  a huge,  but 
selective,  market  for  such  a 
business. 

They  eventually  opened  a 
2,500  square  foot  shop  in  Cam- 
bridge specializing  in  total 
restorations,  parts  supplies, 
sandblasting  and  engine  re- 
building. The  limited  company  ( 
employed  up  to  13  employees 
at  one  point.  Because  of  time 
considerations,  Moszynski 
bought  out  the  shares  and 
dissolved  the  business  to  an 
inactive  corporation. 

Because  of  the  restored 
quality  of  his  1953  MG-TD, 
Moszynski  has  been  ap- 
proached by  companies  asking 
permission  to  use  his  car  in 
their  advertisements.  Sears 
wanted  to  use  the  car  in  their 
catalogue  photos,  but  the  deal 
fell  through  when  they 
wouldn’t  allow  him  on  the  set. 

Perma-Shine  used  pictures 
of  the  car  in  nation-wide  ad- 
vertisements. If  you  look 
closely  at  the  little  yellow 
sticker  in  the  window  of  a 
Perma-Shined  car,  you’ll  see  a 
cartoon  of  the  M.G. 

“I  received  $50  and  a photo- 
graph of  my  car  from  them  - 
that’s  it,”  said  Moszynski.  “I 
really  should’ve  signed  for 
royalties,  but  it  feels  good  to 
be  recognized  as  owning  the 
Perma-Shine  car.” 

Moszynski  has  won  count- 
less awards  for  distance  driv- 
ing. In  1982,  he  clocked  17,860 
miles  on  his  odometer  to  win 
the  Chairman’s  Award.  The 
award  is  given  by  The  First 
Chapter  of  The  New  England 
'M.G.  ‘T’  Register  to  the  indi- 
vidual who  drives  his  car  the 
most  miles  from  one  spring 
gathering  to  the  next. 

At  present,  Moszynski  owns 
a 1953  MG-TD,  a 1954-MGTF, 

A 1956  MGA,  a 1982  Firebird 
and  a 230  Mercedes-Benz.  He 
recently  sold  his  1966  MGB-GT 
because  he  had  too  many  cqrs 
for  his  fleet  insurance. 

Moszynski  says  that  because 
the  parts  are  becoming  harder 
to  find,  and  the  vehicle  is 
mechanically  fragile,  he  car- 
ries a small  shopload  of  parts 
with  him  when  he  travels. 

“Actually,  the  M.G.  is  to- 
tally unsafe,”  concluded  Mos- 
zynski. “Not  because  of  the 
structure  of  the  car,  but  be- 
cause people  want  to  get  a 
closer  look  at  it  while  you’re 
driving  down  the  road.” 


MG  sports  cars  have  been  the  source  of 
a unique  lifestyle  for  Jay  Moszynski. 
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Condors 

wingless 

The  Conestoga  varsity  bas- 
ketball team  wound  up  its 
otherwise  dismal  season  with 
an  impressive  95-67  romp  over 
Cambrian.  The  victory  gave 
the  Condors  a season  end 
record  of  6-18. 

The  Feb.  24  contest  between 
Conestoga  and  Cambrian  was 
never  in  doubt.  The  Condors 
came  out  flying  in  the  first  20 
minutes  and  built  up  a 53-32 
halftime  lead. 

Nothing  changed  in  the  sec- 
ond half  and  the  Condors  had  a 
cakewalk  over  the  hapless 
visitors  from  Sudbury. 

Mike  Cracknell,  who  fin- 
ished the  season  on  a tear  and 
was  named  Conestoga’  athlete 
of  the  week  for  Feb.  13,  poured 
in  24  points,  as  did  team-mate 
Tim  Moerman.  Doug  Schenk 
and  Steen  Marcussen  netted  12 
apiece. 

Three  days  earlier  the  Con- 
dors travelled  to  Toronto  to 
face  the  nationally  ranked 
Centennial  Colts  and  wound  up 
on  the  short-end  of  an  83-72 
verdict.  John  Sachs  was  top- 
scorer  for  the  Condors  with  17 
points. 

The  Condors’  two  impres- 
sive season-ending  games 
leave  a big  question  as  to  why 
they  could  not  have  performed 
well  all  season.  The  talent  was 
definitely  there. 

The  hockey  Condors  also 
finished  a highly  disappointing 
season  by  taking  an  11-4 
thrashing  at  the  hands  of 
league  champions,  Seneca 
Braves. 

The  Condors  then  travelled 
to  Windsor  for  their  season 
finale  and  were  whipped  12-3 
by  St.  Clair’s  Saints. 

The  two  final  games  ended  a 
season  of  frustration  and  tur- 
moil for  the  Condors.  A mid- 
season coaching  change  did 
little  to  improve  their  fate. 

If  there  was  a bright  spot  in 
the  hockey  season  it  was  the 
performance  of  veteran  player 
Mike  Hayes.  Hayes  picked  up 
two  assists  in  the  12-3  drubbing 
to  give  him  46  points  on  the 
season.  His  22  goals  and  24 
assists  surpassed  the  1981-82 
Conestoga  record  of  45  points 
set  by  Dana  Saunders. 

Similar  to  its  basketball 
allies,  the  Condors  hockey  club 
showed  flashes  of  brilliance 
throughout  the  season  but  was 
missing  the  chemistry  neces- 
sary for  a winning  team. 

Conestoga  closed  out  the 
season  with  a record  of  6-17-1. 


Broomball 

final 

The  Lurkers  won  back-to- 
back  games  to  defeat  the 
Schwabbers  in  the  finals  of 
co-ed  intramural  broomball 
Monday,  Feb.  20. 

The  first  game  of  the  best 
two-out-of-three  game  finals 
went  into  a shots-on-goal  over- 
time with  the  Lurkers  coming 
out  on  top  by  a score  of  2 to  1. 

The  second  game  of  the 
series  was  easily  won  by  the 
Lurkers  by  a score  of  3 to  0. 


Gang  Greens  from  the  red  division  of  the  men’s  ball  hockey  league  has  been  selected  team  of  the 
week  Feb.  1 3-1  7. 

The  team  was  involved  in  round  robin  play  with  the  three  other  teams  in  their  division.  They  met  the 
Labatts'  Bruisers  in  the  final  game  and  won  in  overtime  by  a score  of  3-2,  giving  them  the  win  for  the 
consolations. 

Members  of  the  team  are  Brendan  McGrath  (capt.)  Fred  Flemstock,  Paul  Hill,  Tom  Hebbes,  Barry 
Bayne,  Rob  Wilcox,  Paul  Runcini  and  Dennis  Chippa. 


During  the  intramural  contact  hockey  tournament  on  Feb.  1 7,  Conestoga's  Earmuffs  displayed  fine 
hockey  skills  to  emerge  champions  over  eight  other  teams.  In  the  final  game,  Ed  Gladding,  Dave 
Fowler  and  Dave  Ostrander  were  the  scorers  in  Conestoga's  victory.  Players  are  seen  here  accepting 
their  individual  awards. 


Doubles 
capture  - 
bronze 

For  the  second  time  this 
season,  the  men’s  doubles 
badminton  team  of  Mike  Graff 
and  Richard  Fish  have  been 
named  Conestoga  College  Ath- 
letes of  the  Week,  this  time  for 
the  week  of  Feb.  20. 

Earlier  this  month,  Graff 
and  Fish  finished  second  in  the 
OCAA  West  Division  Badmin- 
ton Tournament,  which  earned 
them  a berth  at  the  OCAA’s 
Provincial  Badminton  cham- 
pion ships  at  Canadaore  Col- 
lege in  North  Bay,  February 
25-26. 

In  the  preliminary  round, 
Graff  and  Fish  looked  impres- 
sive, downing  doubles  teams 
from  Loyalist,  Algonquin  and 
Centennial,  and  losing  only  to 
Niagara’s  team. 

In  the  semifinals,  the  Cones- 
toga pair  came  up  flat  and 
were  defeated  3-15,  and  4-15  by 
the  Algonquin  team.  However, 
the  pair  rallied  in  the  third- 
place  game,  defeating  Loya- 
list by  18-13,  18-17  to  capture 
the  bronze  medal. 

Graff,  a 19-year-old  Water- 
loo native,  is  enrolled  in  Con- 
estoga’s Recreation  Leader- 
ship program,  while 
21-year-old  Fish  from  Kitchen- 
er, is  a Machine  Tool  Setter 
Operator  student  at  the  Doon 
campus. 


Earmuffs 

blank 

Dunkers 

It  was  a fast-paced  game 
between  Ear  Muffs  and 
Dunkers  during  the  contact 
hockey  finals  on  Feb.  17. 

Ear  Muffs  blanked  Dunkers 
4-0  while  exhibiting  good  pass- 
ing skills  and  tremendous 
teamwork. 

During  the  first  period,  Ear- 
muffs  scored  two  goals,  the 
first  by  Dave  Fowler  assisted 
by  Scott  Pettigrew  at  5:23. 
Carl  Schlegal  went  in  unassist- 
ed to  score  the  team’s  second 
goal  at  5: 49. 

No  goals  were  scored  during 
the  second  period,  but  in  the 
third,  Carl  Schlegal  scored  his 
second  goal  of  the  game  at 
7:49.  He  was  assisted  by  Dave 
Fowler.  The  team’s  final  goal 
was  scored  by  Ed  Gladding, 
assisted  by  Steve  McNeil . 


Tah-Tahs 

victorious 

It  was  the  Beaudacious  Tah- 
Tah’s  who  emerged  winners  at 
the  end  of  the  seven-game 
championship  play-offs  in 
men’s  intramural  ball  hockey, 
Wednesday,  Feb.  22. 

They  beat  Zoofers  4-3  in  the 
championship  game  which 
was  forced  into  overtime. 

Scores  in  the  preliminary 
rounds  were:  O.B.  Sacks  1 
Beaudacious  Tah-Tah’s  1, 
Zoofers  2 Canadians  0,  Cana- 
dians 5 O.B.  Sacks  2,  Zoofers  1 
Beaudacious  Tah-Tah’s  1.  O.B. 
Sacks  1 Zoofers  1 and  Beauda- 
cious Tah-Tah’s  4 Canadians 
2. 
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The  DSA  is  once  again 
sponsoring  Pub  Quiz.  The  win- 
ner will  receive  two  tickets  to 
this  week’s  pub:  Boys’  Bri- 
gade. All  answers  are  con- 
tained in  this  issue  of  Spoke. 

Drop  your  answers  in  the 
Spoke  boxes  located  in  the 
lounge,  outside  the  library  and 
outside  our  office. 

1.  Who  is  Blue  Peter’s  pro- 
ducer? 

2.  Give  the  name  of  the  pro- 
ducer of  Broadway  Danny 
Rose. 

3.  Who  were  the  two  speakers 
at  Conestoga’s  Profession- 
al Development  Day? 

4.  Who  founded  the  village  of 
New  Dundee? 


5.  What  year  was  Queen  Vic- 
toria’s Diamond  Jubilee? 

6.  Three  of  the  four  members 
of  GACS  are  Chris  Mumur- 
ran,  Barb  Haughey  and 
Sandra  Davenport.  Who  is 
the  other? 

7.  What  team  did  Graff  and 
Fish  defeat  for  the  Bronze 
medal  at  the  OCAA  bad- 
minton tournament? 

8.  Mike  Hayes  set  a new 
Conestoga  hockey  record 
by  scoring  how  many 
points? 

9.  Who  are  the  two  teachers 
transferred  from  technolo- 
gy? 

10.  What  can  you  find  in  the 
bookstore  other  than 
books? 


Trivia  for  tickets 


f^AffeettMIS  Emporium  a step  into  the  past 


Family  Restaurant 
FULLY  LICENCED 
Open  24  Hours 

Homer  Watson  Blvd.  at  Bleams 

KITCHENER  • 744-4300 


PIONEER  SUBS  123  Pioneer  Drive 

893-4700 

^ Salami  Roast  Beef 

R Pepperoni 

K Variety  Ham 

With  this  ad  10%  off  With  this  ad 


-At  the' 


Lane 


Every  Wed.  and  Tliurs. 
Tile  best  in 

50’s  and  60  s 

with 

C.F.T.J.’s  Ron  Fitzpatrick 


Wr  Great  Contests 
^ Great  Prizes 
Great  Food 


Enjoy  delicious 
snacks  from 
Willie’s  Deli 
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Lancaster  St.  W. 
Bridgeport 


ill  tin- 

OCEAN  QUEEN 

every  Sat. 

SENSATION 
JAZZ  BAND 

4-7  p.m. 


Every  Fri.  and  Sat. 

DJ 

Ed  Schuett’s 
Light  show 
and 

Favorite  Sounds 


by  John  Clement 

Websters  New  World  dic- 
tionary defines  emporium  as, 
“a  large  store  with  a wide 
variety  of  things  for  sale.” 
Although  not  that  large  by 
today’s  modern  supermarket 
standards,  the  Emporium  in 
New  Dundee,  in  its  own  unique 
way,  fulfills  the  latter  part  of 
that  definition.  Not  only  does  it 
have  a wide  variety  of  things 
for  sale,  most  items  have 
more  than  a trace  of  Victorian 
functionality  and  a Scottish  air 
that  characterizes  both  the 
town’s  origins  and  the  owner’s 
roots. 

Bill  and  Tricia  Simpson, 
owners  and  proprietors  of  the 
Emporium,  import  many 
products  directly  from  Scot- 
land. Books  and  maps  of 
Scotland  as  it  was  when  it  was 
shared  by  the  clans,  candies, 
Scottish  pewter,  tartan  ties 
and  kilt  pins  with  specific  clan 
names,  can  all  be  found  within 
the  walls  of  the  87-year-old 
building. 

The  Simpsons,  who  emigrat- 
ed from  Scotland  23  years  ago, 
were  attracted  to  the  village  of 
New  Dundee  because  of  its 
Scottish  name.  However,  the 
village  bears  relatively  little 
evidence  of  the  culture 
brought  here  by  the  first 
Scottish  settlers  154  years 
ago. 

Believed  to  be  named  for  old 
Dundee,  the  village  was  found- 
ed by  John  Millar,  one  of  five 
brothers  from  Scotland.  Many 
Scottish  families  settled  in  the 
area,  attracted  by  the  vil- 
lage’s name. 

The  store  is  part  of  a block  of 
buildings  Gottlieb  Bettscher 
built  in  1897  during  the  year  of 
Queen  Victoria’s  Diamond  Ju- 


Bill  Simpson  can’t  help  but  smile  in  the. Emporium’s  pleasant  atmo- 
sphere. 


bilee.  Appropriately  enough, 
the  area  is  called  Jubilee 
Block. 

Jacob  Kriesel  owned  and 
operated  the  store  from  1899  to 
1905.  Alvin  Clemens  succeeded 
him  from  1906-1909. 

Herman  Kavelman,  served 
as  an  apprentice  in  1899  under 
Kriesel.  Started  at  a salary  of 
$30  a year  plus  board,  Kavel- 
man proved  so  industrious 
that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year 
his  annual  salary  was  raised 
to  $40.  A new  suit  was  thrown 
in  as  a bonus. 

Kavelman  bought  the  store 
in  1910  and  operated  it  until 
1972.  During  his  proprietorship 
the  store  remained  much  as  it 
had  at  the  turn  of  the  century. 
Sugar  and  flour  were  still  sold 
from  big  barrels  that  swung 
out  from  beneath  the  counter, 
and  tea,  coffee  and  spices 
were  sold  in  bulk  from  bins. 
Housewives  could  sort  through 
the  bolts  of  cloth  or  examine 
handhooked  rugs  hanging 
overhead.  Kavelman  even  sold 
cheese  from  bulk  90  pound 
rounds  and  developed  a profit- 
able sideline  repairing  clocks 
and  watches. 

Kavelmans  General  Store 
was  a meeting  place  for  local 
people.  It  became  so  popular 
that  the  Farmer’s  Institute 
began  holding  its  local  meet- 
ings on  the  second  floor.  It  was 
also  the  site  of  New  Dundee’s 
first  public  library. 

Kavelman  sold  the  store  to 
Ted  Lewis  in  1972.  The  store, 
renamed  the  Emporium,  was 
renovated  into  a collection  of 
Victorian  boutiques  all 
grouped  under  one  roof. 


Lewis,  a well-versed  ama- 
teur in  the  field  of  silent  film, 
edited  various  Mack  Sennett 
comedies  into  one-hour  pro- 
grams. In  Kavelman’s  Hall, 
renamed  “The  Peanutshell 
Cinema,”  the  films  could  be 
viewed  for  a cost  of  15  cents, 
with  an  additional  15  cents 
purchasing  a bag  of  peanuts. 
The  films  were  accompanied 
by  ragtime  music. 

The  Simpsons  purchased  the 
Emporium  in  1974  and  added  a 
Scottish  room  containing 
items  from  the  Hebrides.  Also 
added  was  a small  tea  and 
crumpet  restaurant  named 
Tricia’s  Kitchen.  One  of  the 
highlights  of  the  menu  is  tea 
with  homemade  scones  or  oat- 
cakes served  with  butter  and 
jam. 

The  Emporium  has  many 
oddities,  antiques  and  collect- 
ibles. Along  with  the  horse- 
brasses,  childrens  aprons, 
handmade  quilts,  wall  hang- 
ings and  recipe  books,  a 1911 
Heintzman  player  piano  can 
be  found-near  the  rear  of  the 
store.  A variety  of  rolls  can  be 
found  alongside  the  piano  - 
ranging  from  an  Elvis  Presley 
medley,  to  a roll  displaying 
obvious  Scottish  ancestory, 
‘‘The  Wee  Hoose  ‘Mung  the 
Heather.” 

Standing  beside  the  1901 
Hamilton  Brass  Company 
cash  register  Bill  Simpson 
explained  the  Emporium’s 
philosophy. 

“Besides  giving  people 
value  for  their  money,  we’d 
like  them  to  leave  believing 
they’ve  had  a pleasant  experi- 
ence by  visiting  us.” 
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“I  like  the  taste  of  a cold  beer  on  a hot  day, 
but  I certainly  don’t  think  you  have  to  get  the  gang 
together  with  a couple  of  cases  of  beer  just  to  celebrate 
the  fact  you’ve  had 
a bit  of  exercise** 
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